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Education 

S  ii  Ill  111  ary 


A  SEMI*MONTHlY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Refusing  to  look  at  new  ideas  is  a  confession 
of  fear,  President  Eisenhower  asserted  at  a  recent 
press  conference.  Failure  to  examine  a  new  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life,  or  of  government,  or  of  economy,  or  of 
social  order,  is  a  confession  of  fear,  said  the  President. 
When  a  people  get  so  frightened  of  new  ideas  that 
they  cannot  tolerate  them,  he  continued,  they  are  get¬ 
ting  frightened  of  themselves.  The  U.  S.  system,  he 
believes,  can  stand  on  its  own  feet.  It  will  be  upheld 
by  the  people  in  the  face  of  really  open  and  exhaustive 
discussion.  The  President  said  he  deplores  the  belief 
that  ideas  and  thoughts  can  be  shut  off  and  the  nation 
still  grow  strong. 

Another  of  the  President’s  beliefs  was  re¬ 
vealed  at  his  press  conference.  Surveys  have  shown 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  training  scientists  at  a  greatly 
increased  rate,  while  this  country  is  slipping  behind 
in  such  training.  The  President  said  that  this  was  a 
problem  calling  for  alertness.  He  believes  the  federal 
government  could  establish  scholarships  to  increase 
the  number  of  scientists,  not  just  at  a  particular  insti¬ 
tution,  but  at  any  outstanding  university.  This  scholar¬ 
ship  proposal,  he  said,  is  just  one  way  of  handling  the 
situation.  He  pointed  out  he  had  not  talked  with  any 
of  his  scientific  friends  about  this  or  other  ways  to 
handle  the  problem. 
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Business  must  help  edneation’s  future,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  its 
weekly  report  to  members,  the  National  Chamber  urg¬ 
es  businessmen  to  take  responsibility  for  the  validity 
of  the  report  which  their  state  sends  to  the  White 
House,  and  “for  state  and  local  action  found  necessary 
to  maintain  good  schools.”  Specifically,  the  National 
Chamber  urges  businessmen  to  advise  their  governors 
and  their  state  superintendents  of  education  of  their 
willingness  to  take  part  in  planning  and  holding  state 
conferences  on  education. 

Veterans  are  avoiding  ‘‘snap”  courses  and 

aiming  for  high-skill  jobs,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Under  the  Korean  GI 
Bill,  10%  of  the  trainees  (a  total  of  51,000)  have  elect¬ 
ed  business  management  and  business  administration; 
14,000  chose  to  be  accountants  or  auditors.  Another 
10%  has  entered  training  in  the  field  of  science.  Of 
these,  the  majority  are  studying  engineering,  while  a 
substantial  number  has  chosen  medicine. 

Boctors  can  help  coutrol  delinquency  just 
as  they  have  controlled  typhoid  fever,  Daniel  L.  Seck- 
inger  told  the  Southern  Medical  Association  meeting  in 
St.  Louis.  It  is  up  to  doctors,  he  said,  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  housing  proCTams  designed  to  eliminate 
slums;  school  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  chffd;  comprehensive  recreational  pro¬ 
grams;  job  opportunities  for  teen-agers;  and  parent 
education.  Dr.  Seckinger  cited  the  high  incidence  of 
juvenile  crime  to  show  that  juvenile  delinquency  has 
reached  “epidemic”  proportions  and  is  directly  related 
to  health  and  welfare  problems. 

Eud  of  undesirable  comics  may  be  in  sight. 
The  newly  created  Comics  Magazine  Association  of 
America  has  appointed  Judge  Charles  F.  Murphy  as 
Code  Administrator.  This  new  association  of  24  of  the 
27  publishers  of  comic  books  represents  a  voluntary 
effort  to  develop  an  effective  program  of  self-regula¬ 
tion  to  ban  undesirable  elements  in  the  field  and  to 
“promote  the  comic  book  techniime  as  a  medium  of 
communication  in  American  life.^  The  Association, 
which  includes  more  than  90%  of  the  members  of  the 
industry,  will  prepare  a  code  of  ethics  and  set  up 
machinery  to  enforce  it. 
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•  Adminigtratian 


Unless  administrators  scrap  old  ideas  and 

time-honored  practices,  there  may  be  an  educational 
revolution.  Speaking  before  the  National  Conference 
on  Adult  Eoucation  in  Chicago,  Ernest  O.  Melby, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  N.Y.U.,  warned  edu¬ 
cators  that  they  had  better  come  from  behind  their 
tried  walls  and  observe  what  the  world  outside  wants 
in  the  way  of  education. 

“Other  agencies  will  spring  up  doing  what  the  com¬ 
munity  needs  to  have  done  and  we  in  the  schools  and 
universities  will  retire  to  our  ivory  towers  bemoaning 
the  public’s  failure  to  appreciate  education,”  he  said. 

Needed,  said  Dean  Melby,  is  a  new  concept  of  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  with  dynamic  personnel  recruited 
both  from  within  the  profession  and  the  community. 
“This  great  education  will  stop  talking  about  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  high  school  education,  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation,”  he  said.  “Perhaps  we  will  talk  about  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  community  education,  one  in  which  all  verti¬ 
cal  and  horizontal  patterns  have  disappeared.  Also 
one  in  which  schoolhouse  walls  are  less  significant 
than  now.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Schools  in  Transition,  by  Robin  M.  Williams,  }r.  and  Margaret 
W.  Ryan.  U,  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill.  272p.  In¬ 
dex.  $3.  (Experiences  of  24  communities  in  states  bordering 
the  South  as  tneu  have  moved  from  segregated  toward  integrat¬ 
ed  public  schools.  An  important  book.) 

The  Carnegie  Unit:  Its  Origin,  Status,  and  Trends,  by  Ells¬ 
worth  Tompkins  and  Walter  H.  Gaumnitz.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  58p.  Paper. 
25c.  (Re-examination  of  the  Carnegie  Unit  as  a  means  of  meas¬ 
uring  pupil  progress.  Important;  ways  and  means  for  replac¬ 
ing  this  quantitative  unit.) 

American  Demagogues:  The  20th  Century,  by  Reinhard  H, 
Luthin.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass.  368p. 
Index.  $5.  (From  Huey  Long  to  Joseph  McCarthy.  How  these 
men  rose  to  power,  how  they  used  their  influence,  how  and 
where  they  failed.) 

Teachers’  Salary  Schedules  in  125  Urban  School  Districts  Over 
100,000  in  Population,  1954-55.  NEA,  Educational  Research 
Service,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  32p.  Paper. 
$1.50.  (Includes  certain  county  and  consolidated  districts  that 
are  predominantly  urban.) 


•  SehootM  and  the  Public 


If  educators  blander  into  opposition  to  es¬ 
tablished  values,  they  can  expect  criticism  from  the 
public.  This,  says  Arthur  W.  Foshay  in  Educational 
Research  Bulletin,  is  what  is  happening  today.  And, 
he  continues,  unless  educators  realize  how  they  are 
giving  appearance  of  ^jwsing  established  values,  the 
bickering  that  results  “will  never  rise  above  the  form 
in  which  such  charges  are  hurled.”  He  considers  these 
basic  values: 

1.  The  dignity  of  work.  Labor  has  been  given  a 
place  of  value  in  American  life,  Mr.  Foshay  points 
out.  America  has  an  aristocracy  of  work,  open  to 
everyone  on  the  basis  of  his  imaginativeness  and  pro¬ 
ductivity— his  merit.”  But,  asks  Mr.  Foshay,  “does  the 
modem  educator’s  emphasis  on  “beginning  where  they 


are,’  or  avoiding  fmstration  from  the  assignment  of 
meaningless  tasks,  blunder  into  conflict  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  value  system  at  this  point?” 

2.  Individual  initiative.  “We  have,  historically, 
built  an  environment  that  encouraged  individual  com¬ 
petition  within  a  framework  of  fair  play— equality  of 
opportunity,  reward  for  objective  product,”  ne  main¬ 
tains.  When  educators  point  out  tne  fallacy  of  com¬ 
petition  for  school  marks,  and  insist  on  permissiveness 
as  a  requirement  for  growth,  do  they  blunder  into  con¬ 
flict  with  this  American  value?  asks  Mr.  Foshay. 

3.  Subordination  of  government  to  individual.  “Do 
we  educators  blunder  into  conflict  with  the  principle 
of  government  by  consent  when  we  indicate  the  cm- 
cial  importance  of  skill  in  human  relations,  and  the 
necessity  of  good  group  membership  and  cooperation?” 

When  a  parent  raises  questions,  says  Mr.  Foshay,  he 
is  likely  to  Ije  sincere  —  referring  to  real  and  important 
values.  The  educator  should  make  a  guess  concerning 
the  value  underlying  the  question,  and  respond  to  that. 
“Suggest  (if  he  hasn’t)  the  value  he  is  implying,  and 
join  him  in  affirming  it,”  says  the  author. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parent  Cooperative  Nursery  Schools,  by  Katharine  Whiteside 
Taylor.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U., 
N.Y.  27.  257p.  Index.  $2.85.  (First  in  Us  field.  Detailed 
statement  of  problems  and  opportunities  in  low-cost,  coopera¬ 
tive  nursery  schools.  Important:  several  chapters  on  emotional 
development  of  children.) 

Mother  and  Child,  by  Nell  Dorr.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y. 
16.  Photographs.  $4.50.  (Handsome  volume  of  photographs 
and  poetic  prose  in  praise  of  motherhood.  Photographs  will  he 
treasured  by  all  who  love  children.) 

Have  Fun  With  Your  Son,  by  Edgar  S.  Bley.  Sterling  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  215  E.  37th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  124p.  Index.  $2.50.  (Prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  for  day-to-day  foitU  activities  for  father  and 
6-to  10-year-old-boy.  illustrated.) 


•  Education  Abroad 


Austrian  teacher  load  is  lighter  than  that 
found  in  similar  American  schools,  especially  since  the 
Austrian  teacher  does  not  have  so  many  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  in  the  Mittel- 
schulen  (secondary  schools)  carry  a  much  heavier 
academic  load  than  do  American  high  school  students. 
Curricula  for  the  Mittelschulen  are  laid  down  by  the 
Federal  Ministry  and  are  the  same  for  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  “Provision  for  modification  and  adaptations  of 
programs  of  studies  to  fit  local  needs,  such  as  are 
found  in  most  states  in  the  United  States,  is  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Austrian  curricula,”  writes  Joseph  S. 
Roucek  in  Harvard  Educational  Review. 

The  secondary  school  pupil  in  Austria  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  grounded  in  the  humanities  than  is  the  average 
American  high  school  student.  This  is  understand¬ 
able,  Mr.  Roucek  points  out,  because  the  Mittelschule 
is  primarily  a  college  preparatory  school.  However,  he 
continues,  “the  average  American  high  school  student 
closely  approximates  the  average  Austrian  adolescent 
in  mental  ability  and  academic  aptitude.”  This  is  true 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  secondary  school  stu¬ 
dent  is  a  product  of  considerable  selection  and  is  not 
representative  of  the  average  Austrian  youth. 
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QUOTES  FROM  CONFEREIVCES 

The  last  week  in  October  in  New  York  City  is  traditionally  busy 
with  educational  meetings.  Among  them  this  year  were  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Educational  Conference  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Educational 
Records  Bureau  and  the  American  Council  on  Education;  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters;  and  the  Invitational  Conference  on  Testing  Problems 
sponsored  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  {see  page  5). 

From  the  ERR-ACE 


One  of  the  grim  facts  in  this  rather 
grim  world  is  the  failure  in  American 
education  to  obtain  agreement  on  a 
consistent  set  of  objectives  and  meth¬ 
ods  for  our  three  stage  educational 
system.  The  confusion  of  local  au¬ 
tonomy  is  compounded  by  conflicting 
theoretical  viewpoints  and  politico 
expediency.  The  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  have  drifted  apart  from  the 
schools  in  policy  and  expectations. 
Without  going  into  detail  about  the 
causes,  there  have  been  three  note¬ 
worthy  results  relevant  to  our  prob¬ 
lem:  (l)  despite  heroic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  many  supervisors  and  teachers, 
the  secondary  schools  which  prepare 
college  students  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  set  standards  which  “stretch” 
the  capable  and  the  highly  capable; 
(2)  the  colleges  and  universities  find 
that  school  credits  vary  greatly  in  sig¬ 
nificance;  (3)  the  college  feels  morm- 
ly  obligated  to  see  that  every  student 
has  reached  at  least  a  minimum  level 
in  fundamental  disciplines.  The  col¬ 
leges  would  like  to  do  so  through  ad¬ 
mission  requirements;  since  this  has 
proved  unworkable,  the  practice  is 
now  to  achieve  the  objective  through 
graduation  requirements  in  general 
education  or  distribution. 

—K.  Roald  Bergethon,  Brown  U. 

•  •  • 

Most  of  the  ideas  of  leadership  that 
prevail  at  present  in  the  guidance  field 
are  about  on  the  same  "push  and  pull” 
level  that  physics  operated  on  fifty 
years  ago.  Since  then,  physics  has 
changea  vastly  with  its  conception  of 
power  as  the  very  heart  of  the  smallest 
units  of  matter.  Don’t  most  of  us  still 
tend  to  think  of  leadership  in  terms 
of  who,  by  virtue  of  what  kind  of 
power  he  possesses,  can  push  or  pull 
others  around  in  which  directions?  Sci¬ 
entists  in  the  field  of  group  dynamics 
are  coming  to  have  very  different  con¬ 
cepts  of  leadership.  It  may  very  well 
be  that  we  will  eventually  come  to 
recognize  leadership  in  terms  of  chain- 
reaction  effects  rather  than  gross 
strains  and  pulls  and  pushes. 

—Esther  Lloyd  -  Jones,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  17. 

•  •  • 

Every  school  has  available  two  rich 
sources  of  information  about  student 
personality,  but  very  few  schools  util¬ 


ize  them  fully.  One  of  these  is  the 
day-to-day  observation  of  children  in 
their  normal  activities  in  the  class¬ 
room,  on  the  playground,  in  the  corri¬ 
dors,  in  school  clubs  and  in  other 
school  activities.  A  single  test  score  is, 
in  effect,  only  one  controlled  observa¬ 
tion.  Classroom  and  other  school  ob¬ 
servations,  made  incidentally  over 
many  days  and  months,  are  bound  to 
have  much  more  significance  than  any 
test  scores  of  behavior  now  available. 

—Morris  Krugman,  N.Y.C.  Board 
of  Education. 

•  •  • 

If  we  are  to  win  the  cold  war,  we 
must  start  at  home  with  a  new  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  ideal  of  democracy.  Here 
is  a  great  chance  for  the  schools  of 
our  country  to  create  a  new  generation 
which  knows  the  meaning  of  democra- 
w.  The  schools  should  teach  our  chfl- 
dren  why  our  ancestors  came  to  this 
country,  why  they  sought  freedom 
from  European  domination,  and  what 
the  Constitution,  and  particularly  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  means  to  us  as  indivi¬ 
duals.  We  must  ourselves  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  and  faith  in  the 
ideals  which  are  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation  before  we  can  persuade  other 
peoples  to  follow  our  leadership  rather 
than  that  of  Moscow. 

—Oliver  J.  Caldwell,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education. 

a  •  • 


From  the  NAER 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  chang¬ 
es  that  take  place  in  individuals.  'That 
is  education,  not  the  exposures  to 
which  he  is  subjected.  Nor  is  there 
any  quickened  means  by  which  we 
can  acquire  knowledge,  skills,  atti¬ 
tudes  beyond  our  comprehension  level. 
The  mind  is  the  final  television  receiv¬ 
er  (or  radio  set)  and  it  is  in  what 
happens  there,  that  we  are  all  inter¬ 
ested.  That  is  why  much  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  be  entrusted  to  well  pre¬ 
pared  teachers  who  should,  if  Uiey 
are  good  as  teachers,  know  how 
changes  may  be  brought  about  most 
effectively  in  the  thinking  and  feelings 
of  individuals.  'They  should  under¬ 
stand  the  difference  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  communication. 

—Samuel  MiUer  Brownell,  U.  S. 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


All  around  us  is  evidence  that  the 
American  people,  almost  without  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  it  themselves,  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  culture  profoimdly.  That  we 
were  completely  materialistic  was 
never  true;  that  was  a  dream  of  strang¬ 
ers.  encouraged  by  our  own  short¬ 
sighted  intellectuals  who  could  not 
understand  what  was  going  on  around 
them.  But  we  are  changing  more  rap¬ 
idly  now  than  we  ever  did  before, 
putting  the  development  of  one’s  true 
self  above  the  accumulation  of  goods, 
and  the  service  to  one’s  community 
above  the  competitive  struggle  for 
gain.  The  evidence  lies  in  the  wide¬ 
spread,  almost  universal  new  interest 
in  the  arts,  especially  for  amateurs,  the 
music,  the  painting,  the  drama  and 
the  writing  that  absorb  the  time  and 
enthusiasm  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  our  people. 

—Lyman  Bryson,  Columbia  17. 

•  •  • 

Just  as  the  child  is  vastly  more  than 
the  sum  total  of  his  parents’  traits, 
so  television  is  more  than  the  addition 
of  video  to  sound.  In  either  case 
something  entirely  new  has  been  cre¬ 
ated,  Further,  educational  film  only 
infrequently  has  been  used  as  the  sole 
means  of  providing  for  the  learning 
experience.  More  often,  it  has  been 
desimed  to  supplement,  enrich  or  ex¬ 
pand  the  activities  of  the  classroom 
teacher.  Educational  television,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  expected  in  many 
situations  to  cany  the  entire  burden 
of  the  teaching  act  —  to  provide  sole 
support  for  the  learning  experience 
.  .  .  Those  working  in  educational 
television  must  make  use  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  obtained  through  exrcrience  with 
educational  films  and  radio  to  create 
something  new,  just  as  the  biochemist 
draws  upon  several  older  disciplines 
to  create  a  new  science.  Only  in  this 
way  can  immrtant  educational  goals 
be  served  through  the  medium  of 
television. 

—Harry  K.  Newbum,  Pres.,  Edu¬ 
cational  Television  6-  Radio 
Center. 

•  •  • 

We  are  not  going  into  show  business 
—we  are  merely  setting  a  television 
camera  up  in  front  of  what  we  are  al¬ 
ready  doing.  Through  proven  tech¬ 
niques  and  electronic  science,  we  are 
merely  multiplying  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  our  present  educational  skills  and 
facilities  can  serve.  Educational  TV 
provides  educational  agencies  with  the 
means  for  doing  better  what  they  exist 
to  do,  and  should  be  accepted  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess.  Its  potentialities  for  upgrading 
our  citizenry  and  serving  the  commu¬ 
nity  brings  an  unprecraented  chal¬ 
lenge. 

—Raymond  D.  Hurlbert,  Pres., 
Alabama  Educational  TV  Com¬ 
mission. 
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•  Higher  Education 


General  education:  What  is  it?  The  current 
issue  of  College  and  University  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
a  symposium  on  the  subject  or  general  education  and 
its  conflicting  philosophies.  From  views  expressed 
there,  a  pattern  for  this  much-debated  approach  to 
education  emerges.  Some  quotes: 

“The  overwhelming  increase  of  knowledge  divides 
and  sub-divides  the  subject-matter  of  education  to  the 
points  of  disappearance  of  any  common  core  of  learn¬ 
ing  beyond  the  most  elementary  skills.  Yet  the  great¬ 
er  complexity  of  society  itself  demands  a  common 
center,  a  foundation  of  intercommunication,  if  it  is 
not  to  break  apart.  Certainly  a  chief  motive  underly¬ 
ing  the  educational  movement  called  general  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  effort  to  sift  out  from  the  vast  array  of 

knowledge  the  materials  which  are  common  and  cen¬ 
tral  in  our  culture,  and  to  make  them  the  foundation 
of  our  educational  scheme.”— Robert  C.  Pooley,  U.  of 
Wisconsin. 

“The  chief  aims  and  functions  of  general  education 
are  reflected  in  the  reasons  for  its  having  come  into 
existence.  I  believe  that  most  of  these  are  traceable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  need  for  coping  with  the 
overpowering  volume  of  knowledge  which  has  accu¬ 
mulated  in  all  fields,  and  which  is  steadily  increasing. 
Sp>ecialization  was  the  natural  answer  and  it  was 
pushed  further  and  further,  until  it  came  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  although  specialization  in  a  field  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  depth  of  knowledge,  it  is  likely  to 
involve  serious  sacrifices  in  respect  to  breadth,  induc¬ 
ing  a  man  to  be  content  to  be  illiterate  in  all  fields  but 
one,  provided  he  is  competent  in  that.  General  educa¬ 
tion  attempts  to  restore  the  balance.”— P.  H.  Rhine¬ 
lander,  Harvard  U. 

“The  aim  of  its  curriculum  and  instructional  proce¬ 
dures  would  be  to  develop  the  analytical  and  critical 
powers  of  its  students  to  the  point  at  which  they  can 
form  for  themselves  a  reasoned  estimate  of  the  worth 
and  value  of  the  contributions  of  putative  experts  and 
creative  thinkers  and  artists  in  all  the  fields  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity.  The  liberally  educated  man 
or  woman  is  not,  as  such,  an  expert  or  a  creative  artist. 
He  is  rather  that  individual  who  can  profit  from  the 
contributions  of  those  who  possess  expertness  and 
creative  genius  in  all  Reids.”— Charles  Wegener,  U.  of 
Chicago. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Educational  Program:  Later  Adolescence.”  Review  of 
Educational  Research,  Oct.  1954.  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  $1.50.  (Third  of  a 
series  viewing  educational  research  at  3  levels.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting:  “Some  General  Problems  of  Educating  Post-High- 
School  Youth,"  by  Joseph  G.  Smith  and  Dael  L.  Wolfle.) 

The  University  and  Its  Publics,  by  Clarence  A.  Schoenfeld. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  284o.  Index.  $4.  (Interest¬ 
ing  chapter:  “Education  Is  the  Public  c  Business.”) 

Educating  Women  for  a  Changing  World,  by  Kate  Hevner 
Mueller.  U.  of  Minnesota  Press,  Minneapolis  Press,  Minneapo¬ 
lis  14.  302p.  Index.  $4.75.  (Authors  thesis:  no  one  kind  of 
education  is  suitable  for  all  women.  Thought-provoking  read¬ 
ing  for  the  secondary-school  as  well  as  the  college  aaminis- 
trator.) 


•  The  Profession 


Why  fewer  iscience  teachers?  Reasons  for  the 
decline  in  the  number  of  science  teachers  have  been 
pointed  up  by  Harold  G.  Cassidy,  master  of  arts  teach¬ 
ing  program,  Yale  U.  Some  reasons: 

-Better  opportunities  for  science-trained  college 
graduates  in  government  jobs  and  industry,  which 
offer  higher  salaries,  and  better  “fringe”  benefits. 

—Lower  birth  rate  during  the  depressions,  which 
means  fewer  young  people  available  today  for  new 
careers. 

—Demands  of  the  armed  forces  for  young  people 
with  scientific  educational  backgrounds. 

To  recruit  more  science  teachers,  schools 
and  colleges  must  offer  improved  professional  status 
and  higher  salaries.  Participants  in  the  fifth  annual 
Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation  Institute  at  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  agreed  that  a  higher  level  of  profes¬ 
sional  acceptance  for  science  teachers  is  a  requisite 
first  step  in  attracting  more  teachers  in  this  field.  More 
definite  professional  standing,  the  group  agreed,  will 
increase  the  teacher  s  stature  in  his  commimity,  make 
the  job  more  attractive.  They  called  this  improvement 
a  necessary  step  in  the  “technological  cold  war.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher’s  Letter:  Christmas  Edition.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Pub¬ 
lications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  5  to  25 
copies:  16c  per  copy.  Additional  quantity  discounts.  Inspiring 
message  of  Christmas  inter\ded  for  every  teacher  in  the  school 
system.  Appropriate  gift  from  administrator  to  members  of 
his  staff.) 

The  School  That  Built  a  Nation,  by  Joy  Elmer  Morgan.  U.  of 
Pittsburgh  Press,  3309  Cathedral  of  Learning,  Pittsburgh  13, 
Pa.  104p.  $1.  (Horace  Mann  Lecture:  1954.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Educational  graduates  rate  an  for  aca¬ 
demic  ability,  say  two  Ohio  State  U.  professors.  After 
making  a  survey  of  the  university’s  1953  graduating 
class,  George  F.  Wooster  and  W.  Wallace  Stover  now 
have  statistical  defense  against  the  charge  that  gradu¬ 
ates  of  schools  of  education  are  “castoffs  from  other 
professional  schools.” 

According  to  the  survey,  seniors  of  the  College  of 
Education  held  their  own  in  two  test  categories  —  a 
cumulative  point-hour  ratio  and  the  Ohio  State  Psy¬ 
chological  Examination.  In  the  first  category,  a  rating 
scale  was  set  up  with  4  as  the  equivalent  of  “A.”  It 
was  found  that  education  graduates,  as  a  group, 
achieved  a  rating  of  2.7.  This,  the  survey  points  out, 
is  better  than  the  average  rating  of  2,  or  ‘*G.” 

Prospective  teachers  did  even  better  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  examination.  With  the  50th  percentile  as  aver¬ 
age,  these  graduates  achieved  a  group  rating  of  64.14. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guiding  Your  Student  Teacher,  by  Dwight  K.  Curtis  and  Leon¬ 
ard  O.  Andrews.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  384p. 
Index.  $5.50.  (Based  on  the  “Evaluation  of  Supervision"  ad¬ 
ministered  to  hundreds  of  elementary  and  secondary  student 
teachers  over  the  last  five  years.) 
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•  Sehooi  Piant 


For  *“’behind-the-wheeF’  experience,  stu¬ 
dents  in  Los  Angeles’  driver  training  classes  are  now 
using  new  equipment.  Furnished  without  cost  by  the 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.,  the  new  training  de¬ 
vice  consists  of  eight  “vehicles”  equipped  with  con¬ 
trols  found  in  standard  automobiles.  In  learning  to 
meet  traffic  situations,  students  “drive”  the  cars  on 
highways  depicted  by  motion  pictures  exhibited  on  a 
large  screen  at  the  front  of  the  classroom. 

Besides  steering  wheel,  gear-shift  lever,  clutch  and 
brake  pedals,  and  accelerator,  the  cars  have  a  speedo¬ 
meter,  left-right  turn  indicator,  high-low  beam  light 
switch,  ignition  key  and  starter  button,  and  even  an 
adjustable  driver’s  seat. 

Instead  of  a  motor,  however,  the  Drivotrainer  cars 
have  under  their  hoods  a  complex  nest  of  electro¬ 
mechanical  devices  engineered  to  duplicate  realistical¬ 
ly  the  operation  of  the  controls  on  real  automobiles. 

Stimulating  the  hum  of  a  car  engine,  an  electric 
motor  whirs  as  the  starter  button  is  depressed.  The 
more  pressure  on  the  gas  pedal,  the  louder  the  motor 
hums.  As  in  standard  cars,  there  is  a  drag  on  the 
movement  of  the  gear  shift  lever  until  it  reaches  the 
proper  position,  when  it  falls  naturally  into  place. 


To  §tress  quantity  in  school  lighting  is  an 

old-fashioned  error,  says  Charles  Dana  Gibson.  Twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  he  points  out,  people  believed  the  more 
light  there  was,  the  easier  it  was  to  see  and  learn. 
“And  even  recently,”  he  continues,  “one  lamp  manu¬ 
facturer  issued  a  leaflet  addressed  to  school  administra¬ 
tors  recommending  that  they  make  an  easy  check  of 
their  schools  with  a  light-meter  to  see  if  they  needed 
relighting!” 

Today,  however,  experts  talk  in  terms  of  brightness- 
balance  and  conservation  of  human  resources.  While 
the  footcandle  as  major  lighting  measurement  unit  has 
not  been  discarded,  Mr.  Gibson  points  out,  it  has  been 
placed  in  its  proper  relationship  to  other  lighting  fac¬ 
tors.  “After  we  nave  produced  20  footcanales  at  task 
level,  other  quality  factors  making  for  reasonable 
brightness-balance  take  over.” 

“School  Lighting:  20  Year  Progress  Report,”  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.  School  Plant  Studies,  BT  1-15. 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Single  copy  free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Room  That  Helps  Good  Teaching,  by  Robert  S.  Gilchrist 
and  Dorothy  M.  Swatszel.  Educational  Trend,  No.  1154.  Ar¬ 
thur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order:  $1.  (Includes:  How  to  create  a 
classroom  that  stimulates  learning;  ten  criteria  for  evaluating  a 
good  physical  environment  in  the  classroom.) 


A  PI.EA  FOR  THE  GIFTED 

Remarks  from  the  Eighteenth  Invitational  Conference  on  Testing 
Problems,  sponsored  by  Educational  Testing  Service,  New  York, 
October  30. 


Such  evidence  as  we  have  indicates 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  greatest 
attention  to  those  of  hipest  ability. 
With  limited  resources,  I  would  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  top  one  or  two  or  five 
per  cent,  and  with  more  generous  re¬ 
sources  would  spread  the  eflFort  over 
the  top  five  or  ten  or  twenty  per  cent. 
It  is  valuable  to  have  two  grade  B 
men  where  before  there  was  one;  it 
is  better  to  have  two  grade  A  men 
where  before  there  was  one;  but  it  is 
most  valuable  to  have  two  A  plus 
men  where  before  there  was  one.  The 
nation  needs  the  scientific  progress, 
technological  achievement,  and  moral 
strength  that  can  come  from  the 
minds  of  its  ablest  sons  and  dau^ters. 
Those  of  us  who  can  help  to  identify 
the  youngsters  of  highest  potential, 
who  can  point  the  way  to  overcoming 
the  obstacles  of  poverty,  low  motiva¬ 
tion,  unfavorable  background,  and  dis¬ 
couraging  school  experiences  which 
now  keep  some  of  this  talent  from 
coming  to  full  development,  and  those 
of  us  who  can  help  develop  the  kinds 
of  elementary,  secondary  and  collegi¬ 
ate  education  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  training  of  highly  able  youth 
share  a  large  measure  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  determining  the  future  pro¬ 
gress  of  society, 

—Dael  Wolfle,  American  Assn,  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 


Gifted  children  tend  to  develop 
more  rapidly  than  the  average  young¬ 
ster,  not  only  intellectually  and  edu¬ 
cationally  but  also  physically  and  in 
personality.  Not  only  does  tne  bright 
six  year  old  have  the  “general  intmli- 
gence”  of  the  average  eight  year  old 
or  more;  he  very  likely  reads  as  well 
as  the  usual  second  or  third  grader,  is 
physically  as  large  as  children  in  the 
second  or  third  grade,  and  as  assured 
in  personal  relations.  The  bright  six¬ 
teen  year  old  is  probably  not  only  in 
ability  and  in  general  knowledge  up 
with  the  general  run  of  eighteen-year- 
old  high  school  seniors  or  even  nine¬ 
teen-year-old  college  freshmen;  he 
probably  reached  puberty  earlier  than 
the  average  child  and  is  in  physique, 
interests,  and  social  adjustment  more 
like  eighteen  year  olds.  To  have  him 
in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  rather  than 
the  tenth  wade,  or  to  start  the  bright 
six  year  old  in  the  second  wade,  is  not 
to  “accelerate”  him  in  the  sense  of 
hurry  or  forcing  but  rather  to  have 
him  progress  according  to  his  real 
growth  rate;  to  keep  him  with  his  age 
group  is  really  to  retard  him. 

-Sidney  L.  Pressy,  Ohio  State  17. 
•  •  • 

Certainly  education  of  the  handi¬ 
capped,  or  the  retarded  and  the  slow 
learner,  costs  money  and  money  which 


we  are  all  glad  to  spend.  We  of  this 
Study  believe  in  this  tyi)e  of  expendi¬ 
ture;  we  further  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  special  services  for  the 
handicapped  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  the  discharge  of  humanitarian 
obligations,  nor  even  to  be  justified  to 
taxpayers  by  the  arguments  of  senti¬ 
ment.  The  handicapped  are  members 
of  this  society  of  free  men  and  should 
receive  these  services  as  a  birthright, 
and  for  these  services  this  society  may 
not  take  undue  credit,  as  for  some 
singular  or  added  grace.  By  the  same 
token,  we  hold  that  it  is  no  less  demo¬ 
cratic  to  provide  special  educational 
services  for  the  mfted.  This  provision 
is  also  their  birthright,  for  democracy 
has  the  responsibility  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  full  personal  development 
to  all  its  citizens,  and  to  each  of  them 

in  ways  and  degrees  commensurate 
with  the  person’s  endowment  and  his 
aspiration.  If  this  is  truly  the  extent 

of  our  society’s  commitment  in  edu¬ 
cation,  we  face  the  task  of  discover¬ 
ing  to  boards  of  trustees  and  boards  of 
education  how  far  short  we  are  falling 
in  meeting  that  commitment,  and  what 
necessary  and  moderately  expensive 
steps  we  must  take  to  give  our  gifted 
students  as  full  a  measure  of  their 
educational  birthright  as  we  give  to 
their  less  endowed,  and  no  more  than 
equally  deserving  fellows. 

—William  H.  Comog,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Central  High  School. 
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•  Curriculum 


How  curriculum  relates  to  delinqueucy  is 

pointed  out  by  Edgar  A.  Doll,  Bellingham  (Wash.) 
schools.  His  point:  if  the  curriculum  favors  good 
learning,  is  well  timed  to  child  maturation,  and  well 
geared  to  children’s  natural  aptitudes,  “then  the  child 
is  more  likely  to  be  successfully  adjusted  in  out-of¬ 
school  activities  because  of  the  success,  happiness, 
pride,  and  like  values  gained  at  school.”  But,  says  Mr. 
Doll,  if  the  child  is  taught  what  he  cannot  readily 
learn  because  of  prematme  timing,  native  inaptitudes, 
poorly  motivated  drill,  emotionally  conditioned  resist¬ 
ances,  “then  his  frustrations  may  ‘out’  in  compulsive 
forms  of  behavior  which  result  ultimately  or  perhaps 
immediately  in  what  we  call  dehnquency.” 

Bread-and-water  art  program  stunts  pupil 
growth,  says  Leven  C.  Leatherbury  in  November 
School  Arts.  If  the  elementary  teacher  is  to  meet  the 
art  needs  of  his  particular  group  of  children,  the  au¬ 
thor  continues,  he  must  provide  a  program  that  in¬ 
cludes  these  ten  essential  activities:  (1)  painting;  (2) 
paper  cutting  and  paper  sculpture;  (3)  murals;  (4) 
ceramics;  (5)  papier-mache;  (6)  dioramas;  (7)  pup¬ 
petry;  (8)  construction  activity;  (9)  printing  tech¬ 
niques;  (10)  weaving  and  needlecraft. 

Where  teachers  have  considered  these  ten  activities 
as  essentials,  Mr.  Leatherbury  continues,  “a  really  acti¬ 
vated  program,  full  of  variety,  alive  with  interest,  and 
rewaraing  to  the  children  and  teachers  has  always 
resulted.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Curriculum  Materials  in  High-School  Mathematics,  by  Kenneth 
E.  Brown.  HEW,  Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.  C.  dOp.  Paper.  20c.  (Analysis  of  135  courses  of 
study  or  curriculum  guides.  Many  promising  practices.) 

Encouraging  Future  Scientists:  Materials  and  Services  Available 
in  1954-55,  comp,  by  John  H.  Woodbum.  National  Science 
Teachers  Association,  J20I  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  22p. 
Paper.  50c.  (Information  on  sponsored  incerUive  programs  aw 
Othei  rerv^ces.) 


•  Audio^Vigual 


Where  educatioual  TV  stands:  Twelve  million 
people  live  in  metropolitan  areas  where  educational 
television  stations  are  now  operating;  10  million  more 
live  in  primary  service  areas  of  nine  other  stations 
now  under  construction;  adding  the  population  of 
areas  soon  to  be  served  by  thirteen  stations  where  con¬ 
struction  will  soon  begin,  a  conservative  estimate  plac¬ 
es  the  potential  education  television  audience  within 
the  near  future  at  35  to  40  million  people.  Behind  this 
progress  in  the  field  of  educational  television,  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  25  million  dollars  can  be  accounted  for  in  sup¬ 
port  for  the  movement.  These  facts  highlight  a  special 
rejxjrt  submitted  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision,  summarizing  progress  during  the  two  years 
since  the  FCC  reserved  242  channels  for  noncommer¬ 
cial  educational  use. 


Biggest  classroom  TV  experiment  so  far  is 

being  conducted  this  month  in  Canada.  The  purpose: 
to  determine  possible  usefulness  of  television  as  a 
teaching  aid  in  schools. 

A  joint  effort  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpor¬ 
ation  and  privately-owned  stations,  the  plan  calls  for 
participation  by  schools  in  all  television  areas  in  Can¬ 
ada.  ( The  scope  is  much  larger  than  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  Britain  —  limited  to  six  schools,  served  by 
closed  circuit  —  or  U.  S.  A.  —  limited  to  municipal 
school  systems.) 

Total  of  eight  telecasts  has  been  prepared.  Four 
telecasts  are  aimed  at  grades  five  and  six,  four  at 
grades  seven  and  eight.  All  are  fifteen  to  twenty  min¬ 
utes  in  length.  CBC  has  prepared  a  manual  for  teach¬ 
ers  taking  part  in  the  experiment,  outlining  the  con¬ 
tent  of  programs  and  suggesting  ways  they  can  be 
used.  Tne  manual  includes  a  questionnaire  to  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  evaluations  of  the  programs.  Answers  will 
be  used  as  basis  for  a  report  making  recommendations 
for  the  future  of  TV  in  tne  classroom. 

What  550  years  of  experience  think  about 
audio-visual  materials  and  methods  is  reported  by 
V.  L.  Tatlock  in  November  Educational  Screen.  At 
the  end  of  a  workshop,  56  teachers  (representing  a 
total  of  550  teaching  years )  drew  up  a  list  of  purposes 
of  audio-visual  materials.  'The  purposes: 

—To  create  greater  interest;  motivate  learning. 

—To  provide  more  direct,  concrete  experience. 

—To  produce  clearer,  better  understanding. 

—To  bring  illusions  of  reality  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

—To  provide  a  better  information  background  for 
thinking. 

—To  provide  a  means  of  reviewing,  summarizing, 
correlating  knowledges. 

—To  develop  desirable  attitudes. 

—To  supplement,  add  variety,  activity  in  learning. 

—To  increase  persistence  or  retention  of  learning. 

—To  increase  the  speed  of  learning. 

•  Teaching  Wtethodn 


Breathe  life  into  abstractions  of  mathematics, 
urges  Kenneth  P.  Kidd.  Abstract  ideas  appear  mean¬ 
ingless  unless  one  sees  the  relationship  between  these 
ideas  and  his  own  background  and  experience,  Mr. 
Kidd  continues.  Many  teachers  plan  the  development 
of  mathematical  concepts  around  simple,  ajmropriate 
illustrations,  and  use  very  real  applications  or  the  con¬ 
cepts  once  they  have  been  generalized.  “These  teach¬ 
ers,”  says  Mr.  Kidd,  “have  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
mathematical  ideas  in  the  school  and  community  and 
have  readily  available  a  variety  of  clippings,  models, 
reference  books,  and  instruments.”  In  tact,  continues 
Mr.  Kidd,  these  teachers  have  classrooms  that  tell  the 
students  that  the  mathematical  ideas  being  studied 
“make  sense.” 

“Improving  the  Learning  of  Mathematics”  appears 
in  October  Mathematics  Teacher. 
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Teackers  can  cause  spieech  problems  in  pu- 

{>ils  without  being  aware  of  it.  The  unsuccessful  hunt 
or  words,  substitutions  of  one  sound  for  another,  or 
nervous  speech  mannerisms  may  result  from  a  situation 
in  which  the  teacher  has  not  provided  a  strong  chal¬ 
lenge  for  the  child  or  guided  his  thinking  sufficiently 
to  enable  him  to  speak  easily  and  naturally,  says  Wil¬ 
lard  Abraham,  Arizona  State  College.  Eliminating  a 
timid  manner  which  reveals  itself  through  a  speech 
handicap  is  not,  of  course,  a  simple  matter,  he  con¬ 
tinues.  ’Time,  planning,  and  the  consideration  of  an 
individual  chilas  home  and  school  background  and 
relationships  are  all  essential  parts  of  a  long-term  solu¬ 
tion,”  he  concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guiding  Arithmetic  Learning,  by  John  R.  Clark  and  Laura  K. 
Eads.  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y. 
304p.  Illustrated.  $3.50.  (Specific  illustrations  of  mathematical 
principles  transferred  into  classroom  practice.  New  and  chal¬ 
lenging  ideas  and  methods.) 

The  Techniques  of  Reading,  by  Horace  Judson.  Harcourt, 
Brace,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  419p.  $4.75.  (Integrated 
program  for  improved  comprehension  ana  speed.  Based  on  re¬ 
search  and  experiments  at  N.Y.  Reading  Laboratory.  Can  be 
used  for  self-training.  Exercises.) 


•  The  Learner 


What  of  tomorrow’s  pupil?  The  school  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  future  will  in  general  come  from  homes 
in  which  parents  have  had  long  years  of  schooling  and 
are  at  ease  with  education,  says  Donald  J.  Lloyd, 
Wayne  U.  “The  public  schools  will  soon  be  cashing  in 
on  their  past  efforts;  like  the  private,  selective  schools, 
they  too,  will  be  teaching  the  children  of  the  children 
of  light,”  he  continues.  His  point:  America  is  about  to 
see  a  great  change  in  the  cultural  and  intellectual  at¬ 
mosphere  in  public  education. 

Today’s  pupil,  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  is  relatively  adept 
within  the  framework  of  group  activity.  He  argues, 
he  votes,  and  when  a  decision  is  reached,  he  supports 
it  and  works  toward  it.  Present  teaching  practices,  put 
to  work  on  the  up-coming  generation  whose  homes 
give  solid  backing  to  the  schools,  will  “lift  public  edu¬ 
cation  to  an  eminence  that  private  and  parochial  edu¬ 
cation,  at  their  best,  will  go  some  to  match,”  he  con¬ 
cludes. 

“Education  for  Followership”  appears  in  November 
Adult  Leadership. 

Read  the  sigus  of  gifteduess  aright,  urges 
a  new  booklet  from  the  Educational  Service  Bureau, 
U.  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  up  to  the  teacher,  says  the 
booklet,  to  recognize  the  girted  child  in  these  ways: 

-Realize  the  difference  between  inquisitiveness  and 
impudence. 

—Recognize  the  bewildering  effect  of  lack  of  experi¬ 
ence  when  coupled  with  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
I  see  issues  and  uie  sensitivity  to  feel  keenly  social  im¬ 
plications. 

—Feel  the  insecurity  that  lies  behind  the  annoying 
voice  or  the  too  frequent  laugh. 


—Understand  the  need  to  divert  the  pretense  of  stu¬ 
pidity,  the  efforts  to  outwit  the  teacher,  the  acceptance 
of  frustration. 

Guiding  Your  GiHed:  A  Handbook  for  Teachers, 
Administrators,  and  Parents.  Educational  Service 
Bureau,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  3810  Walnut  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  4.  89p.  Paper.  $1.  Quantity  discounts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Delinquency  in  Our  Democracy,  by  Richard  E.  Harris.  Wetzel 
Publishing  Co.,  524  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif.  160p. 
$3.50.  (Study  of  teen-age  behavior  among  minority  groups  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Antonio,  Gary,  Cleveland,  Memtmis,  New 
York.) 

Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation:  1952;  ed.  by  Marshall  R. 
Jones.  U.  of  Nebraska  Press,  1125  R  St.,  Lirwoln  8.  3Mp. 
Cloth;  $3.50;  paper:  $3.  (Collection  of  original  papers  by  six 
leading  r^earch  and  theoretical  psychologists.  Especially  inter¬ 
esting;  "Motivations  Leading  to  Social  Behavior,"  by  Leon 
Festinger.) 


•  Vocational-industrial 


Indnstry  should  open  high  schools,  says  Bede 
Sullivan  in  School  and  Society.  As  a  solution  to  the 
growing  problem  of  overcrowded  schools,  Mr.  Sullivan 
suggests  that  high-school  students  who  register  for  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  should  transfer  to  industry  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  apprentices  for  the  normal  four-year  perioa  of 
high  school. 

“Let  the  humanist,  humanitarian,  and  welfare  groups 
in  industry  supply  such  other  requirements  of  a  high- 
school  curriculum  as  training  in  citizenship,  health  and 
safety,  communication  arts,  music,  reading  guides  in 
literature,”  says  Mr.  Sullivan.  Industry  could  do  this, 
he  believes,  by  direct  instruction  coupled  with  “con¬ 
centrated”  visual  aids,  study  and  discussion  groups, 
library  and  museum  study,  and  recreational  programs. 
The  apprentice  programs  could  be  administered  by 
personnel  directors,  Mr.  Sullivan  believes,  many  of 
whom  are  already  qualified  as  teachers,  “but  left  the 
schools  for  industry  in  pursuit  of  higher  wages.”  The 
proposed  plan,  he  points  out,  approximates  the  “life 
adjustment”  goal  of  today’s  standard  school. 

Industry  has  the  know-how  to  accomplish  this  task, 
Mr.  Sullivan  believes.  “Having  siphons  off  some  of 
the  best  minds  from  the  colleges  tm-ough  two  genera¬ 
tions,  by  reason  of  better  pay,  industry  now  commands 
a  larger  group  of  intelligent  leaders  than  is  available 
among  vocational  teachers  in  high  schools,”  he  says. 
Industry  can  be  motivated  to  undertake  apprentice 
high  scnools,  because  it  stands  to  gain  by  the  move. 
“It  could  train  with  specific  jobs  in  mind,  and  tax  con¬ 
cessions  might  be  liberalized  to  provide  write-off  of 
training  facilities,”  Mr.  Sullivan  points  out. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Technical  and  Business  Books:  1954-55.  Macmillan,  60  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  60p.  Paper.  Free.  (Catalogue.  Vocational  teach¬ 
ers  will  find  section  on  vocational  fields  especially  useful.) 

Graphic  Arts  Shop.  Supt.  of  Schools,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook- 
hn  1,  N.Y.  77p.  Illustrated.  (Teachers  work  manual,  grades 
7,  8,  9.  Course  aims  at  both  practical  and  cultural  values.) 
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•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


What  good  schools  do  about  health  is  point¬ 
ed  up  in  a  new  booklet  from  the  N.  Y.  State  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference  Board.  Some  points: 

—The  whole  school  environment  promotes  health 
and  safety.  Sanitation  is  evident  everywhere.  There 
are  hot  water,  soap,  and  towels.  The  entire  building 
is  clean.  Schools  and  community  agencies  cooperate 
on  matters  afiFecting  sanitation  and  safety  both  in 
school  and  the  community. 

—The  childrens  health  receives  constant  attention. 
Classroom  teachers  adjust  classroom  seating  and  other 
routine  to  the  health  needs  of  pupils.  Severely  handi¬ 
capped  children  receive  instruction  in  hospitals  and 
homes  as  well  as  in  school.  The  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  is  based  on  dietary  needs  of  pupils.  A  complete 
up-to-date  health  history  is  kept  for  each  child.  There 
is  a  well-equipped  health  room. 

—Health  teaching  goes  beyond  health  knowledge. 
Programs  of  health  and  physical  education  are  coordi¬ 
nated  to  attain  physical  fitness  and  good  health  habits 
as  well  as  essential  health  knowledge.  Health  special¬ 
ists  assist  in  teaching  health,  safety,  and  first  aia.  Cor¬ 
rective  physical  education  is  provided  for  children  who 
need  it.  Application  of  gooa  health  practices  can  be 
seen  in  washrooms  and  during  lunch  and  physical  edu¬ 
cation  periods. 

What  Do  Good  Schools  Do  For  Children?  New  York 
State  Educational  Conference  Board,  152  Washington 
Ave.,  Albany  10.  32p.  Paper.  50c. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Administration  of  Tests  in  Physical  Education,  by  Raymond  A. 
Weiss  and  Marjorie  Phillips.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.,  3207  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  3,  Mo.  278p.  Paper.  $4.50.  (Single  source 
for  text  instructions.  Includes:  list  of  study  questions  for  stimu¬ 
lating  thoughtful  analysis  of  each  test.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Back-to-school  movement  is  gaining,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Commission  on  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Finance.  Speaking  at  the  National  Conference  on 
Adult  Education  in  Chicago,  Philip  Klein,  commission 
chairman,  said  present  indications  point  to  a  future 
adult  enrollment  of  10,000,000  students. 

Amplifying  this  point,  Mr.  Klein  said  that  if  all  the 
forty-eight  states  provided  support  for  adult  education 
such  as  that  now  provided  by  ten  states,  the  present 
enrollment  would  be  5,OOO,O0O.  Three  times  as  many 
persons  are  enrolled  in  adult  education  in  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Florida,  California,  Louis¬ 
iana,  Michigan,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  as  in  states  which  are  not  oflFering  aid,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr,  Klein. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Public  Library  in  American  Life,  by  Ernestine  Rose.  Col¬ 
umbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.Y.  27.  238p.  $3.25.  (Ap¬ 
praisal  of  what  public  libraries  are  doing  as  civic  institutions, 
social  intelligence  centers,  educators.) 


Kew  Classroom  ifiaterial 


Time  to  Make  Christmas  Plans  ...  is  right  now. 
New  Ideas  for  Christmas,  ed.  by  Larry  Eisinger, 
covers  every  aspect  of  Christmas-time  . .  .  describes 
and  illustrates  gifts,  decorations,  party  foods. 
Fawcett  Publications,  Dept.  239,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
144p.  Paper.  75c.  Christmas  Lighting  and  Decor¬ 
ating,  by  Theodore  Saros,  gives  basic  information 
on  materials,  equipment,  oesim  for  both  indoor 
and  outdoor  decorating.  Included:  chapter  on  the 
Christmas  tree  .  .  .  section  on  making  Christmas 
cards.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  250  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 
155p.  $1.95. 

Significance  of  American  Christmas  ...  is  in¬ 
terpreted  by  James  H.  Barnett  in  The  American 
Christmas.  Author  traces  growth  of  celebration 
from  Puritans  (when  celebrating  Christmas  was 
forbidden)  to  present.  Interesting:  origins  of  many 
familiar  symbols.  Macmillan,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
173p.  Index.  $2.95. 

Entertainment  With  a  Lesson  ...  is  stressed 
in  The  Santa  Claus  Suit.  Film  emphasizes  moral 
and  spiritual  values  .  .  .  tells  heartwarming  story  of 
a  skeptic’s  revived  belief.  Use  of  puppets  makes  it 
popular  with  elementary  grades.  Athena  Films, 
165  W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  36.  Sound.  Color.  To  rent: 
$10  per  day  (plus  transportation):  to  buy:  $135. 

To  Capture  the  Spirit  of  Christmas  ...  try 
reading  aloud  The  Long  Christmas  Eve,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  Duryea.  Author  has  created  a  wonderful  fam¬ 
ily  ..  .  snows  understanding  of  both  old  and  new 
world  customs.  Beautifully  illustrated  by  Lisl  Weil. 
Houghton  Mi£Bin,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass.  44p. 
$2. 

Child’s  Introduction  to  Fine  Art  .  .  .  may  be 
The  Contemporary  Mouse,  by  Patricia  Barnard. 
Whimsical  pursuit  of  culture  by  one  small  mouse 
in  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Excellent  photo¬ 
graphs.  Coward-McCann,  210  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y. 
16.  $2.50. 

Four  New  Socio-Cuidramas  .  .  .  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Titles:  I.  Q.  Hi^h— Ambition  Low;  “But 
Dad,  Everybody  Drives!;  Confidence  Zero;  Who’s 
Delinquent?  Useful  for  high  school  classes  and  par¬ 
ents’  meetings.  Write  Occu-Press,  489  5th  Ave., 
N.Y.  17.  Each:  12p.;  Paper;  50c. 

For  Immediate  Science  Classes  .  .  .  new  film 
shows  interrelationship  of  force  and  distance.  Sim¬ 
ple  Machines:  Levers  includes  such  familiar  forms 
as  see-saw,  nutcracker,  and  broom  .  .  .  introduces 
more  complex  machines  which  use  principle  of 
the  lever.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water  St., 
Chicago  1,  Ill.  M  reel.  Sound.  Color:  $55;  b  &  w: 
$27.50. 

Young  Man's  Book  of  Etiquette  ...  is  He-Man- 
ners,  by  Robert  H.  Loeb,  Jr.  Aims  at  providing 
the  average  young  man  with  a  practical  code  of 
behavior.  Include:  tips  on  dress.  Association 
Press,  291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  183p.  $2.95. 

Free  Filmstrip  for  Schools  ...  is  titled  Chem¬ 
istry  of  Steel.  Useful  in  high  school  chemistry 
classes.  Write  Education  Dept.,  Hill  and  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Building,  N.Y,  1.  Teaching 
suggestions  book  included. 
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